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of the other rights of society has a much more extensive
influence on almost all citizens. Besides, this right
has no longer the same importance, if laws be regarded
not as the expression of the arbitrary will of the
majority, but as truths deduced by reason from
principles of natural law and adopted as such by
the majority. The sole difference then is that the
consent to these truths is tacit in one constitution,
while in another it is public and subjected to legal
and regular forms/' Pursuing this general line
of reasoning, Turgot concludes that monarchies are
peculiarly adapted to promote the general happiness
of mankind, since the monarch has not and cannot
have any interest in making bad laws, since he can
often act in pursuance of enlightened opinion without
waiting upon the slow march of the common mind,
and since there was reason to hope that bad laws
could be attacked to best advantage under an
unfettered monarchy.1

It was no part of the philosophical programme of
the eighteenth centuiy to regenerate humanity by
hoisting the republican flag over the capitals of
Europe. The philosopher still drew his ideas of
the republic from the writings of the ancients, and
after distributing some academic commendations,
proceeded to enunciate the traditional warnings
against the opposite evils of the demagogue and the
despot. The republic, according to Montesquieu,
postulated a large supply of public virtue, a small
territory, and an absence of luxury and large fortunes.
If small, it was liable to destruction at the hands of
a foreign power; if great, it was inevitably corroded
by internal decay. Federation alone could preserve
the existence of so delicate and precarious an organism :